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Published  five  times  a  year,  in  February,  April, 
June,  October,  and  December,  by  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc., 
at  130  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Number  34  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  December,  1921 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  will  be  held  in  the  south  hall  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Building,  130  East  22d  Street,  New  York,  Thursday,  November  17th,  at 
half-past  four  o'clock. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  Health  Editor,  Chicago  Tribune;  Advisory  Council, 
State  Health  Department,  Illinois;  Professor  of  Public  Health,  North- 
western University  Medical  School ;  Ex-Commissioner  of  Health,  Chicago ; 
Ex-President  American  Public  Health  Association,  will  give  the  annual 
address. 

Moving  pictures  recently  produced  showing  certain  phases  of  the  Com- 
mittee's work  will  be  presented. 

This  constitutes  the  legal  notice  to  members  of  the  Committee.  Every 
one  interested  is  most  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 


So  successful  was  Children's  Year  in  the  United  States  that  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  has  inaugurated  Children's  Year  in  Porto  Rico.  The 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has  been  invited  to 
cooperate  with  the  Bureau  by  undertaking  a  survey  of  eye  conditions  in 
this  territory.    Plans  are  being  made  to  initiate  work  there  in  December. 


Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  of  Columbia  University,  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee  on  health  problems  of  the  National  Education  Association  and 
the  American  Medical  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  gives  some 
timely  facts  concerning  the  great  need  for  the  care  of  the  eye-sight  of 
school  children. 

"Education  involves  in  a  general  way,  first,  the  abundance  of  instruc- 
tion that  the  information  which  comes  to  the  child's  mind  shall  be  stimu- 
lating, interesting,  and  adjusted  appropriately  for  that  child.  In  the 
second  place,  the  eyes  must  have  not  only  an  abundance  of  things  to  see, 
but  must  see  them  accurately. 

"What  about  the  24,000,000  of  school  children  in  the  United  States  in 
the  elementary  and  high  schools?  We  have  confidence  that  of  those  who 
have  not  been  examined,  from  25  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  have  errors  of 
vision  that  should  receive  attention,  should  be  corrected. 
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"We  need  to  awaken  the  people  in  a  democracy  like  ours  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  and  the  importance  of  the  eyes  of  their  children, 
because  the  mass  of  the  parents  of  this  land  have  little  appreciation  of  the 
facts.  We  need,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  all  the  teachers  of  the  land 
trained  to  make  their  simple  tests,  to  make  their  simple  observations  re- 
garding the  way  in  which  their  pupils  are  using  their  eyes.  We  are  never 
going  to  solve  this  problem  until  we  all  recognize  our  own  distinctive 
fields  and  are  willing  to  cooperate  enthusiastically  and  unselfishly. 

"We  must  have  hospitals,  nurseries,  and  dispensaries  to  do  their  full 
share  with  reference  to  the  care  of  the  children's  eyes,  and  we  may  be 
heartened  by  the  fact  that  the  defects  of  human  vision  in  these  children 
represent  one  of  the  most  hopeful  divisions  of  the  health  and  defects 
which  the  children  present  to  us.  A  larger  percentage  of  the  defects  of 
vision  can  be,  relatively,  effectively  corrected  with  less  expense  and  less 
difficulty  than  perhaps  is  true  of  any  other  defect.  Certainly  so  far  as 
the  children  of  this  land  are  concerned  we  will  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  a  program  of  universal  care  of  the  children's  eyes.  The  com- 
munity, the  school,  the  State,  the  nation  can  be  content  with  nothing  less 
than  that.  It  belongs  to  the  rights  of  citizens  and  future  citizens  in  a 
democracy  like  ours,  because  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  fundamental 
with  reference  to  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
than  the  possession  of  as  normal  vision  as  can  be  made  possible  to  the 
growing  child." 

A  special  report,  "Daylight  in  the  Schoolroom,"  has  been  presented  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Educa- 
tion of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  N.  E.  A.,  and  the  Council  on 
Health  and  Public  Instruction,  A.  M.  A.  It  sums  up  very  definitely  prac- 
tical requirements  for  adequate  lighting  and  presents  its  findings  in  non- 
technical language. 


The  question  of  the  effect  on  the  eyes  of  lights  used  in  taking  indoor 
motion  pictures  has  so  long  been  controversial  that  readers  of  The  News 
Letter  will  be  interested  in  the  "Interim  Report"  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment Committee  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Blindness  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  Great  Britain.    A  brief  summary  follows: 

"We  regard  it  as  established  that,  as  a  result  of  their  occupation,  in- 
juries to  the  eyes  of  a  transient,  and  in  most  cases  trivial,  nature,  have 
recently  occurred  among  kinematograph  artists.    We  have  had  no  evi- 
dence that  serious  or  permanent  injuries  have  arisen  from  this  cause. 
"The  evidence  of  witnesses  is  to  the  effect  that: 

"  (1)  Injuries  to  the  eyes  have  occurred  in  kinema  studios  from  the  use 

of  unscreened  arc  lights.  (We  use  the  term  '  screen '  to  indicate  the 

glass  which  encloses  or  covers  the  lamp  and  which  cuts  off  the 

dangerous  part  of  the  ultra-violet  radiation.) 

"  (2)  No  injuries  have  occurred  from  the  use  of  adequately  screened  arc 

or  mercurial  vapor  lamps. 
"  (3)  The  use  of  unscreened  arc  lights  in  these  studios  is  not  necessary. 
"Unscreened  arc  lamps  are,  in  our  opinion,  liable  to  cause  injury  by 
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reason  of  the  unimpeded  access  of  ultra-violet  rays  to  the  eyes.  The 
danger  is  increased  according  to  the  proximity  of  the  eyes  to  the  lights  and 
to  the  duration  of  the  exposure. 

"The  evidence  of  electric  light  experts  and  photographers  is  to  the 
effect  that  not  only  is  the  use  of  unscreened  arc  lights  unnecessary  for  the 
purpose  of  film  production,  but  that  better  photographic  results  can  be 
obtained  when  filters  are  used.  The  screens  ordinarily  used  are  of  spun 
glass,  which  diminishes  the  glare  and  cuts  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
dangerous  ultra-violet  rays. 

"The  Incorporated  Association  of  Kinematograph  Manufacturers, 
Ltd.,  an  association  which  comprises  practically  all  the  film-producing 
firms  in  this  country,  is  so  much  impressed  by  the  evidence  of  danger  to 
the  eyes  from  unscreened  arc  lights,  that  it  has  given  its  assurance  to  the 
Minister  of  Health  that — 

"  '  .  .  .  in  no  case  will  any  member  of  the  Incorporated  Associa- 
tion of  Kinematograph  Manufacturers,  Ltd.,  from  now  onwards,  and  as 
has  been  the  case  for  some  weeks  past,  permit  any  open-arc  lights  to  be 
used  in  their  studios  for  general  illumination  without  glass  filters,  and  the 
Association  is  willing  to  be  responsible  for  its  members  in  that  respect, 
undertaking  to  notify  to  the  Ministry  any  studio  among  its  members 
unwilling  to  abide  by  this  condition.'  " 


The  August  number  of  The  Beacon,  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  blind  of  Great  Britain,  gives  an  abstract  of  a  paper  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Blindness,  by  Dr.  N.  Bishop  Harman,  widely  known  as 
the  originator  of  classes  for  myopes  in  London. 

The  paper  opens  with  an  emphatic  paragraph — "We  need  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  blindness,  else  we  cannot  take  effective  steps  to 
prevent  blindness." 

In  relation  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum  (babies'  sore  eyes),  Dr.  Harman 
would  like  to  see  established  such  medical  arrangements  that  diagnosis 
and  treatment  can  be  made  as  swiftly  as  the  fire  brigade  can  be  brought 
in  when  there  is  an  outbreak  of  fire.  "There  should  be  a  small  hospital  to 
which  affected  mothers  and  infants  could  be  transferred  for  treatment. 
To  this  there  should  be  attached  a  mobile  diagnostic  unit.  A  motor  car, 
fitted  with  a  small  laboratory  equipment,  with  an  expert  ophthalmic 
surgeon  and  nurse ;  the  unit  should  be  available  for  immediate  attendance 
at  any  home  where  a  suspected  case  occurs.  Midwife  or  doctor  in  atten- 
dance should  notify  the  initial  symptoms  of  any  case,  so  that  the  mobile 
unit  could  proceed  to  its  investigation  without  delay.  If  the  surgeon 
should  find  the  diagnosis  proven,  it  should  be  possible  to  remove  the 
mother  and  infant  to  the  hospital  for  treatment  forthwith." 


An  interested  reader  of  The  News  Letter  has  sent  in  the  following: 

"I  was  playing  tennis;  the  ball  bounded  against  my  face,  breaking  a 
lens  of  the  rimless  glasses  I  was  wearing.  The  broken  glass  cut  the  eye- 
ball.    Fortunately,  through  very  prompt  treatment,  the  injury  did  not 
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prove  serious,  but  when  I  play  tennis  again  I  shall  be  sure  to  wear  spec- 
tacles with  strong  rims,  so  that  any  broken  glass  will  be  held  in  place. 
Some  of  the  readers  of  The  News  Letter  may  like  to  profit  by  my  experi- 
ence." 

The  National  Safety  News  for  October  records  an  eye  accident  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  National  Safety  Council  by  G.  E.  Sanford,  Safety 
Engineer,  General  Electric  Company.  An  operator  of  a  large  vertical 
boring  mill  was  wearing  amber  spectacles  the  lenses  of  which  were 
mounted  in  celluloid  frames.  While  bending  down  fairly  close  to  his 
work  the  frame  of  his  glasses  was  struck  by  a  hot  steel  chip  from  the 
machine.  This  chip  burned  away  the  section  of  the  frame.  Further 
burning  was  prevented  by  the  quick  action  of  another  operator  who  was 
standing  a  few  feet  away  drinking  a  glass  of  water.  The  second  man 
promptly  threw  some  water  into  the  victim's  face,  thus  stopping  the 
burning. 

An  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  nearly  all  so-called  "tortoise 
shell"  eyeglass  frames  are  not  at  all  tortoise  shell,  but  a  composition  that 
is  flammable  if  sufficient  heat  is  applied. 


Connecticut 

The  1921  session  of  the  State  Legislature  passed  a  bill  for  preventing 
blindness  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  (babies'  sore  eyes).  The  measure 
makes  compulsory  the  reporting  of  the  disease  within  six  hours  by  the 
"professional  attendant  or  other  person  caring  for  a  new-born  infant," 
the  use  of  a  prophylactic  by  rhidwives  and  in  any  state-aided  institution t 
and  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  such  prophylactic  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health.    Violations  are  punishable  by  fine. 


Minnesota 

A  plea  is  being  made  to  reopen  the  government  hospital  at  White  Earth 
to  cope  with  a  menacing  spread  of  trachoma,  tuberculosis,  and  other  com- 
municable diseases  among  the  White  Earth  Chippewa  Indians. 

The  Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce  Association  has  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  street  lighting  conditions  in  Minneapolis,  and  has  issued 
a  report  of  its  findings,  together  with  practical  recommendations  for  in- 
stalling an  efficient,  economical,  and  artistic  lighting  system.  The  report 
is  profusely  illustrated. 

The  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health  is  swift  to  protect  the  rights  of 
its  little  citizens.  A  village  clerk  reported  that  a  baby  whose  birth  had 
been  attended  by  a  midwife  was  suffering  from  sore  eyes.  The  Board  of 
Health  immediately  secured  treatment  at  the  University  Hospital,  and 
the  baby's  sight  was  saved.  The  Board  of  Health  then  prosecuted  the 
midwife  for  neglecting  to  use  the  prophylactic  measures  required  by  law ; 
she  was  convicted  and  fined. 
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New  Jersey 

The  annual  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Amelioration 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Blind  devotes  considerable  space  to  recording  the 
work  of  preventing  blindness. 

The  most  notable  event  is  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  who  is  devot- 
ing her  entire  time  to  this  work.  She  is  a  graduate  nurse  experienced  in 
eye  work. 


New  York 

Chapter  538  of  the  Laws  of  1920  has  added  to  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Law  a  new  article,  enlarging  its  coverage  to  include  wood 
alcohol  and  other  poisonings. 


New  York  is  to  have  the  honor  of  the  Semi-Centennary  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  From  November  8th  to  18th  health  will  be 
the  paramount  consideration  in  the  city.  The  Association  meeting  week 
will  be  preceded  by  a  health  institute,  and  the  week  itself  will  be  opened 
by  celebrating  Health  Sunday,  when  numerous  addresses  on  health  topics 
will  be  given  in  the  various  churches.  The  New  York  State  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has  been  requested  to  provide  speakers  for 
this  occasion,  and  will  cooperate  with  the  national  organization  in  the 
health  exhibit  to  be  held  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace  November  14th  to 
19th. 

The  report  of  medical  school  inspection  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
1920  shows  some  very  interesting  data.  The  relative  prevalence  of  con- 
tagious eye  diseases  remains  about  the  same  as  for  the  past  few  years; 
there  is,  however,  a  marked  diminution  in  the  incidence  of  eye  difficulties 
since  1910. 

1910  1920 

Cases  Rale  Cases  Rate 

Trachoma 20,915  30.6%                   944  1.1% 

Acute  conjunctivitis \   o^or,-  ?n  ao?  7,309  \  nic? 

Follicular  conjunctivitis /  26>855  39>6%                   279  /  91% 


Ohio 

At  the  request  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Health  Federation  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  exhibited  at  the  Cincinnati 
Health  Exposition  October  15th  to  22d. 

The  exposition  made  a  record  for  Cincinnati ;  it  was  carefully  planned 
months  in  advance.  Each  exhibiting  organization  was  required  to  sub- 
mit a  resume  of  its  material  so  that  the  censorship  committee  might  pass 
upon  it,  and  present  the  best  possible  program  to  its  citizens. 
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So  many  thousands  of  people  were  anxious  to  learn  how  to  live  that  at 
times  the  great  doors  of  the  exhibit  hall  had  to  be  closed  until  the  de- 
parture of  some  made  room  for  new-comers. 

Through  exhibits,  lectures,  moving  pictures,  slides,  pageants,  physical 
exercises,  and  a  host  of  other  methods  the  ideal  of  the  healthy  mind  in  the 
healthy  body  was  brought  home. 


Pennsylvania 

In  the  death  of  William  H.  Long,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  the  cause  has  lost  a  great  friend.  Mr. 
Long  was  an  example  of  triumph  in  overcoming  the  handicap  of  blindness. 
An  optimist  by  nature,  he  brought  happiness  to  his  work  and  to  his  home. 
A  spirit  of  cheer  and  good  fellowship  walked  hand  in  hand  with  him.  A 
never-failing  sense  of  humor  carried  him  over  many  an  obstacle. 

His  work  speaks  for  itself.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  his  hand 
upon  the  helm.  Those  who  shall  come  after  will  indeed  realize  that  "he 
fought  a  good  fight." 

Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer  is  taking  up  the  work  that  Mr.  Long  laid  down. 
Mr.  Latimer's  service  at  the  Overlea  School  for  the  Blind  is  evidence  of 
the  efficiency  with  which  he  will  conduct  the  Association's  activities. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society  the  problem  of 
wood  alcohol  poisoning  was  forcefully  presented  by  Dr.  S.  Lewis  Ziegler. 
After  enumerating  many  of  the  results  of  drinking  or  inhaling  the  poison, 
Dr.  Ziegler  made  the  excellent  suggestion  that  if  the  sale  of  wood  alcohol 
is  permitted,  a  safeguard  should  be  added  to  the  poison  label,  in  the  form 
of  coloring  the  product  with  methyl  violet,  making  its  appearance  unmis- 
takable for  grain  alcohol. 


Tennessee 

At  a  special  clinic  held  at  Hickman  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
government,  400  children  were  examined,  45  of  whom  were  found  to  be 
suffering  from  trachoma  in  such  an  advanced  stage  that  it  was  necessary 
to  operate. 


Wisconsin 

The  last  session  of  the  State  Legislature  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Bureau  for  the  Blind.  This  Bureau  will  not  only  consider 
the  interests  of  the  blind,  but  will  initiate  measures  for  preventive  work. 

Dr.  Gustavus  I.  Hogue,  a  leading  ophthalmologist  of  Milwaukee,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Bureau,  and  in  preparation  for  effi- 
ciently carrying  on  the  work  has  visited  many  of  the  leading  institutions 
for  the  young  and  the  adult  blind,  as  well  as  those  organizations  interested 
primarily  in  preventive  activities. 
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The  introduction  to  the  biennial  report  of  the  Blind  Relief  Association 
of  India  relates  in  quaint  English  the  story  of  the  association's  effort  to 
prevent  thousands  of  people  from  suffering  the  tragedy  of  blindness. 

''The  extent  to  which  blindness  prevails  is  generally  too  little  realized. 
According  to  the  last  census  figures  the  number  of  the  totally  blind  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  is  29,058.  This  does  not  include  those  who  have 
slight  vision  but  who  are  for  all  practical  purposes  blind.  Besides  the 
census  figures,  which  only  include  the  totally  blind,  are  two  to  four  times 
too  low.  It  is  also  not  realized  how  many  of  the  blind  of  all  ages  are  capa- 
ble of  cure.  They  do  not  realize  it  themselves,  require  telling  and  also 
sometimes  something  in  the  way  of  assistance  in  payment  of  travelling 
expenses  to  hospitals  or  diet.  Apart  from  those  already  blind  the  amount 
of  eye  diseases,  which  if  neglected  so  often  lead  to  blindness,  is  enormous. 
Any  school  will  show  a  large  number  of  children  suffering  from  con- 
junctivitis (sore  eyes)  and  granular  lids  (trachoma)  and  the  presence  of 
these  diseases  in  schools  is  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  they  pre- 
vail among  the  general  population.  Generally,  the  further  from  the 
coast,  the  worse  the  prevalence  of  eye  diseases  and  the  consequent  blind- 
ness. The  general  though  not  invariable  rule  is  that  blindness  is  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  rainfall.  But  most  of  these  eye  diseases,  if  taken  in 
time  will  readily  yield  to  medical  treatment  of  the  simplest  kind,  whilst 
neglect  leads  to  a  loss  or  impairment  of  vision,  so  that  it  is  almost  a  truism 
to  say  that  more  than  half  the  blindness  is  preventable.  This  Associa- 
tion tries  to  get  in  all  these  cases  for  treatment." 


Dr.  J.  G.  Wood  of  Rome,  Georgia,  has  lately  returned  from  the  Balkan 
States  bringing  the  report  that  there  are  more  cases  of  senile  cataract  in 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Thousands 
are  blind  who  might  be  relieved  if  operations  could  be  performed,  but  the 
countries  are  too  poor  to  establish  eye  hospitals  and  there  are  practically 
no  eye  doctors  available.  This  form  of  senile  cataract  appears  much 
earlier  in  life  than  is  usual. 

"I  would  not  venture,"  says  Dr.  Wood,  "to  give  the  cause  of  the  fre- 
quency of  the  condition ;  it  is  enough  to  know  for  the  present  that  they 
(the  sufferers)  are  here  in  great  numbers,  blind — and  nothing  can  be  done; 
blind — and  could  be  relieved  if  possible  to  obtain  treatment.  There  is 
nobody  to  give  it,  nowhere  to  go,  no  money.  There  is  no  suffering  so  in- 
tense, no  need  so  great  as  theirs.  Nobody  speaks  for  them  and  they  can- 
not speak  for  themselves." 


As  The  News  Letter  goes  to  press,  a  new  book,  "Waste  in  Industry," 
comes  from  the  publishers.  The  material  presented  is  the  result  of  an 
exhaustive  study  of  six  typical  branches  of  industry  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry  of  the  Federated  American 
Engineering  Societies.  The  book  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  govern- 
ment officials,  financial,  industrial  and  commercial  leaders,  labor  organiza- 
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tions,  economists,  engineers  and  research  workers,  but  to  the  general 
public. 

Chapter  XVI  is  devoted  to  eye  conservation;  it  takes  up  briefly  but 
adequately  accidents  to  the  eyes,  protective  methods,  devices,  require- 
ments and  standards;  dangerous  operations;  frequency  and  correction  of 
sub-standard  vision ;  standard  essentials  and  proper  working  conditions, 
and  devotes  much  care  to  the  very  important  subject  of  illumination. 

The  News  Letter  regrets  that  lack  of  space  prevents  a  more  compre- 
hensive announcement  of  this  very  important  work. 


The  following  statistics  have  been  received  from  superintendents  of 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind.  Since  many  of  these  returns  are  based 
upon  causes  of  blindness  given  by  parents  or  guardians,  they  cannot  be 
considered  reliable  from  a  medical  standpoint. 


PROPORTION  OF  PUPILS  BLIND  FROM  OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM  IN 
THIRTY-NINE  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1920-1921 


Schools 


Total 
pupils 
1920-21 


Total 
pupils 
blind 
from 
O.N. 


New 

Per 

admis- 

cent. 

sions, 

1920-21 

18.4 

17 

2.1 

21 

25.5 

3 

18.2 

12 

17.5 

24 

16.8 

34 

14.0 

30 

26.8 

14 

22.8 

16 

14.1 

24 

17.9 

15 

20.6 

20 

17.2 

12 

25.7 

18 

19.0 

26 

20.4 

34 

28.1 

50 

24.0 

37 

0 

11 

32.7 

43 

23.3 

45 

33.3 

9 

17.4 

36 

26.4 

39 

5.1 

13 

12.7 

7 

28.8 

26 

35.1 

19 

21.9 

655 

12.5 

2 

21.4 

10 

38.9 

2 

62.5 

2 

28.6 

3 

15.7 

6 

33.3 

3 

28.6 

10 

0 

3 

36.0 

4 

0 

2 

23.3 

47 

22.0 

702 

New 
pupils 
blind 
from 
O.N. 


Per 

cent. 


Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

California  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 

Mississippi  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind 

New  Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind 

New  York  Institute  for  Educ.  of  the  Blind .  .  . 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Inst,  of  Blind .  .  . 
Perkins  Institute  &  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind . 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind 

Virginia  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

Washington  School  for  the  Blind 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 


Pupils  in  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  Public  School 
Systems: 

California — Los  Angeles 

111. — Chicago 

Mich. — Detroit 

Minn. — Minneapolis 

N.  J. — Newark 

N.  Y.— New  York 

Ohio — Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Wis. — Milwaukee 

Racine 

Total 

Grand  Total 


87 

94 

51 

55 

137 

107 

107 

112 

101 

156 

78 

107 

58 

70 

105 

181 

292 

125 

47 

245 

296 

30 

161 

235 

59 

63 

146 

111 


16 
42 
18 

8 
21 
108 
15 
49 
11 
25 

4 

317 
3,733 


16 
2 
13 
10 
24 
18 
15 
30 
23 
22 
14 
22 
10 
18 
20 
37 
82 
30 
0 
80 
69 
10 
28 
62 
3 
8 
42 
39 


2 
9 

7 
5 
6 

17 
5 

14 
0 
9 
0 


74 
821 


3 
0 
0 

2 
6 
4 
4 
2 
4 
1 
0 
2 
5 
5 
4 
1 
6 
8 
0 
6 
9 
1 
3 
7 
1 
1 
3 
2 

90 


0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

5 
95 


17.6 
0 
0 
16.7 
25.0 
11.8 
13.3 
14.3 
25.0 

4.2 
0 
10.0 
41.7 
27.8 
15.4 

2.9 
12.0 
21.6 
0 
14.0 
20.0 
11.1 

8.3 
17.9 

7.7 
14.3 
11.5 
10.5 

13.7 
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